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A  SEMI.  MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Federal  aid  for  school  coastmetion  "remains 
under  continuing  study”  by  President  Eisenhower,  the 
President’s  chief  aide,  Sherman  Adams,  told  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  answer  was  in  response  to  a  request  by 
the  Congressmen  for  the  President  to  “throw  the  full 
weight”  of  his  office  behind  Federal  help  for  new 
school  buildings.  The  delegation,  with  one  eye  on 
the  recession,  had  pointed  out  to  the  President:  “If 

the  economy  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  new  Federal 
programs,  surely  united  action  to  build  schools  for 
our  children  is  the  most  worth  while  of  all  the  pro¬ 
grams  now  under  consideration.”  The  Democrats  let 
it  be  known  that  Mr.  Adams’  answer  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

‘^Ulore  high  school  pupils  know  more  math 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history-yet  teachers  are  still 

not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  teaching,”  so 
declared  Kenneth  E.  Brown,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
specialist  for  science  and  math.  This  statement  was  the 
peroration  of  a  long  review  of  the  research  dealing 
with  mathematics  location  problems  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  (Cleveland,  April  9-12). 
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DissMtisfaefion  was,  in  fact,  the  prevailing 
attitude  among  the  majority  of  mathematics  educators 
attending  the  meeting.  Professional  mathematicians 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  content  selected  from  their 

discipline  for  transmission  to  prospective  mathematics 
teachers.  Teacher-trainers  were  unhappy  with  the 
elected  abilities— so  alleged-of  their  students  to  grasp 
mathematical  concepts. 

Carricalum  experts  grumbled  at  the  content 
being  taught  in  nearly  every  grade.  Sharpest  fire  was 
directed  at  the  organization  of  mathematics  in  the 
junior  high  schools.  Robert  Swain,  New  Paltz,  N.Y., 
said  that  junior  high  school  mathematics  courses  con¬ 
tain  a  good  deal  of  economics,  geography,  even  ap¬ 
plied  banking,  but  very  little  mathematics. 

The  empha§is  on  math  concepts  rather  than 
on  the  social  applications  or  the  vocational  values  of 
mathematics  was  felt  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
convention.  Such  emphasis,  however,  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  deliberation  of  previous  years  when 
mathematics  teachers  were  dominated  by  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  making  mathematics  useful  and  applicable  in 
everyday  situations. 

The  new  U.S.  Treasury  Dept,  ruling,  T.D. 

6291,  which  liberalizes  the  deductability  of  education¬ 
al  expenses  of  teachers  from  income  subject  to  Federal 

income  taxes,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  NEA  has 
worked  for  years  to  remove  this  “tax  inequity”  from 
the  back  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  NEA  Legis¬ 
lative  Division  initiated  the  touchdown  play  last  year 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Kings-Jenkins  and  subse¬ 
quent  bills  in  Congress— all  aimed  at  allowing  teachers 
to  deduct  educational  expenses  from  taxable  income. 
NEA  executive  secretary  William  G.  Carr  has  justifi¬ 
ably  called  the  new  regulation  “the  most  significant 
step  ever  taken  by  the  U.S.  government  to  improve 
the  economic  status  of  teachers  and  their  professional 
qualifications.”  We  join  with  teachers  the  Nation  over 
in  applauding  the  NEA  and  other  professional  organ¬ 
izations  who  have  worked  hard  and  long  to  bring 
L’afFaire  Tax  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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•  Administration 


The  selection  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  any  school  administrator, 
writes  Charles  S.  Wehrer,  Jr.,  Minot  State  Teachers 
College,  in  the  April  North  Dakota  Teacher. 

At  the  present  time,  many  areas  of  the  country  have 
“unusual”  practices  and  procedures  in  determining  the 
selection  and  hiring  of  teachers.  Certain  of  tliese 
procedures  are  based  on  taboos,  such  as:  Women 
teachers  must  agree  not  to  marry  during  the  school 
year,  and  men  teachers  must  be  married  before  their 
contracts  are  signed;  teachers  are  not  allowed  to 
smoke  in  school,  on  the  street  or  around  kids  in  the 
community;  teachers  cannot  frequent  restaurants 
where  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold;  and  other  taboos 
of  a  like  nature. 

A  conscientious  teacher  selection  program,  Dr. 
Wehrer  believes,  shoidd  take  into  consideration  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  The  needs  and  philosophy  of  the  district. 

2.  The  educational  program  in  progress  and  im¬ 
mediate  future  goals. 

3.  The  utilization  of  all  available  agencies. 

4.  A  statement  as  to  job  requirements. 

5.  Qualifications  of  the  position  should  be  published 
before  screening. 

6.  A  personal  interview  should  not  be  rushed  to 
conclusion.  (A  program  of  general  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intelligence  testing  is  carried  out  by  some 
school  districts  as  a  part  of  the  interview  technique. ) 

7.  A  careful  evaluation  of  past  experience  or  the 
applicant. 

8.  Cooperative  action  and  participation  by  teachers 
and  principal. 

9.  When  selection  is  cooperatively  accomplished, 
and  the  position  is  filled,  letters  should  be  sent  to 
those  people  not  selected  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
selected. 

10.  The  superintendent  should  make  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  applicant.  It  is  important  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  present  his  policies  on  teacher  selection  to 
the  board  of  education  for  review  and  evaluation. 


The  goal  of  school  pahlic  relations  is  to 

improve  the  quality  of  education  for  children  and 
youth  in  a  democracy,  writes  Leslie  W.  Kindred  in  a 
new  book.  To  realize  this  goal,  some  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  are  necessary  in  the  public  relations  program. 
These  objectives  govern  the  direction  of  action  and 
serve  as  criteria  for  judging  the  eflFectiveness  of  what 
is  done.  These  objectives  are: 

1.  To  develop  intelligent  public  understanding  ol 
the  school  in  all  aspects  of  its  operation. 

2.  To  determine  how  the  public  feels  about  the 
school  and  what  it  wishes  the  school  to  accomplish. 

3.  To  secure  adequate  financial  support  for  a  sound 
educational  program. 

4.  To  help  citizens  feel  a  more  direct  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  education  the  school  provides. 

5.  To  earn  the  good  will,  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public  in  professional  personnel  and  services  of 
the  institution. 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

Fantasia  Mathematica,  edited  by  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  is  a  collection  of  lighthearted  tales,  limer¬ 
icks,  fractions  and  so  forth,  all  centered  around 
and  about  mathematics.  Clifton  Fadiman,  a 
practiced  and  expert  anthologist,  has  something 
here  for  everybody,  even  those  who  “hate” 

mathematics.  “These  stories,”  says  Mr.  Fadiman 
in  his  introduction,  “are  suitable  not  for  mathe¬ 
maticians,  who  will  be  bored  by  their  naivete, 
but  for  nonmathematicians  capable  of  being 
amused  or  surprised  by  the  devious  connections 
between  the  imagination  and  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  discipline  of  the  utmost  rigor. 

“You  will  not  leant  much  mathematics  from 
them— they  are  intended  to  amuse  or  tease  rather 
than  instruct  .  .  .”  Excellent  also  for  school 
libraries,  motivation  for  reluctant  math  students. 
From:  Simon  and  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
20.  298pp.  $4.95. 


6.  To  bring  about  public  realization  of  the  need 
for  change  and  what  must  be  done  to  facilitate  essen¬ 
tial  progress. 

7.  To  involve  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  solving  of  educational  problems. 

8.  To  promote  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  community  in  sharing  leadership 
for  the  improvement  of  community  life. 

School  Public  Relations,  by  Leslie  W.  Kindred,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  454pp.  $6.00. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Legal  Aspects  of  School  Board  Operation,  by  Robert  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  E.  Edmund  Reutter,  Jr.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.Y.  27.  199pp.  $4.95. 
(A  nontechnicM  book  dealing  with  detailed  information  about 
legal  questions  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  public  schools. 
Covers  basic  legal  rights,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  those  involved  in  any  way  with  the  operation  of  public 
schoob.) 


i 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Even  if  a  kid  doesn’t  feel  like  learning 

math  or  a  foreign  language,  this  is  no  reason  why  the 
subject  should  be  struck  from  the  curriculum.  Dr. 
John  F.  Gummere,  chairman  of  the  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Board,  told  that  organization  at  its  32nd  annual 
conference  in  New  York  recently.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  a  growing  proportion  of  the  public  agrees. 

“The  public  has  awakened  to  the  problem.  They 
have  come  to  understand  about  the  lelt-need’  fraud, 
according  to  which  the  teacher  isn’t  supposed  to  teach 
anything  the  student  doesn’t  think  he  needs.” 


( 
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•  • 


The  public  is  now  insisting  that  children  have  a 
chance  at  a  real  academic  education,  he  emphasized. 
“Children  of  all  ages  respect  the  teacher  or  coach  who 
demands  hard  work.  There  is  a  glamor  about  difiB- 
culty  and  a  satisfaction  in  coping  with  it.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  when  a  school  serves  its  pupils  with  a  mishmash  of 
watered-down  courses,  those  pupils  lose  respect  for 
the  school  and  education.” 


•  The  Profession 


Throe  things  which  teachers  should  do 

as  a  part  of  their  role  in  teaching,  were  outlined  by 
Dr.  Louis  T.  Rader  in  the  March  Virginia  Journal 
of  Education.  These  three  aspects  which  Dr.  Rader 
considers  vital: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  more  vociferous  in  bringing 
their  opinions  about  education  before  the  public.  They 
should  throw  their  weight,  with  others  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  into  joint  studies  to  determine  the  basic  aims  of 
education,  and  what  their  proper  priorities  should  be. 

2.  Understand  how  teaching  fits  in  with  the  broad 
picture  of:  (a)  work  opportunities  for  students  within 
the  state,  and  ( b )  the  new  and  exciting  developments 
in  the  particular  subject  area  of  knowledge.  Make 
sure  students  know  the  over-all  picture.  \^et  their 
interest  and  enthusiasm— they  won’t  be  enthusiastic 
unless  the  teacher  is. 

3.  Teachers  should  seek  the  help  of  businessmen 
so  that  they’ll  know  the  trends  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  that  students  are  entering. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


More  than  $20,000,000  each  year  will  be 
routed  back  to  the  wallets  and  purses  of  teachers  as 
the  result  of  a  new  United  States  Treasury  department 
ruling,  T.D.  6291,  announced  April  7,  1958  (see  page 
5,  this  issue,  for  full  text). 

The  ruling  has  been  lauded  as  “the  most  significant 
step  ever  taken”  to  improve  the  pay  and  professional 
qualifications  of  teachers— even  thoimh  teachers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  only  one  of  the  groups  affected. 

Its  primary  purpose  is  to  enable  taxpayers  to  deduct 
from  Federal  income  tax  costs  of  voluntary  education 
for  the  following: 

1.  Maintaining  or  improving  skills  required  by 
trade,  profession  or  business. 

2.  Keeping  present  salaries,  positions  or  jobs.  If  it 
has  been  customary  for  other  members  of  taxpayers’ 
trades  or  professions  to  continue  their  education,  the 
Treasury  will  consider  that  an  implied  requirement 
establishing  eligibility  for  deduction.  Deductions  range 
through  tuition,  travel,  meals  and  lodging. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  ruling  is 
retroactive  to  1954.  However,  amended  returns  must 
be  in  four  years  from  the  tax  year  being  considered. 
That  means  teachers  had  to  file  by  the  15th  of  April 
to  get  a  kickback  for  1954. 


A  number  of  points  need  to  be  clarified,  as  indicated 
by  calls  flooding  Internal  Revenue  Service  offices.  For 
e.xample:  Education  to  meet  standards  such  as  initial 
teacher  training  and  courses  taken  “primarily  to  attain 
new  positions  or  substantial  advancement”  are  not  de¬ 
ductible.  (Courses  simply  qualifying  a  person  for  ad¬ 
vancement  are  deductible.) 

There  are  some  hanging  questions  about  Sabbatical 
year  coverage  and  the  eligibility  of  older  teachers 
holding  two-year  certificates  who  are  working  toward 
modem  minimum  requirements. 

Enthusiastic  reactions  generally  hail  the  ruling  as 
evidence  of  attitude  change  in  the  Treasury  dept., 
reflecting,  as  well,  a  change  in  public  thinking. 


•  The  31lath  Program 


How  can  we  produce  better  math  pro¬ 
grams?  The  answer  lies  in  the  minds  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  of  mathematics,  Howard  F.  Fehr, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  told  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  at  their  36th  National 
Convention  in  Cleveland  on  April  12th.  Unless  a 
teacher  is  a  scholar  in  his  field,  one  who  knows  and 
can  speak  with  authority,  he  will  be  unable  to  judge 
the  merit  and  feasibility  of  the  quality  of  the  better 
math  program. 

No  teacher  has  the  right  to  condemn  or  praise  a 
program  which  he  is  in  no  position  to  honestly  eval¬ 
uate.  The  good  mathematics  teacher  must  become  a 
respected  scholar.  To  do  this,  he  must  keep  up  to 
date  by  reading  study,  attendance  at  professional 
meetings  and  taking  in-service  courses  in  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  math,  its  application  and  its  teaching.  No 
teacher  can  do  this  when  daily  he  has  five  classes  to 
teach,  a  study  hall  to  supervise,  extracurricular  duties, 
including,  perhaps,  a  ^A  meeting  to  attend,  plus 
family  responsibilities. 

Teachers  must  demand  removal  of  excessive  teach¬ 
ing  assignments  and  administrative  and  nonteaching 
duties.  They  must  demand  release  time  and  travel 
funds  for  attendance  at  professional  meetings— they 
must  demand  adequate  salaries  to  live  comfortably. 


•  Curriculum 


All  New  York  City  high  schools,  beginning 
next  fall,  will  offer  a  uniform  instructional  program  in 
the  ninth  grade.  Every  student  entering  secondary 
school  will  be  required  to  carry  five  major  subjects. 

Cooperating  in  the  project  will  be  the  junior,  senior 
and  vocational  high  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
sure  that  every  ninth-year  student,  regardless  of  the 
branch  of  the  school  system  he  attends,  will  receive 
the  same  type  of  instruction. 

Heretofore,  high  schools  have  only  offered  four 
major  subjects  in  the  first  term.  Students  whose  rec¬ 
ords  warranted  it,  were  permitted  to  carry  five  majors 
the  second  term  and  thereafter. 
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Tax  Deduction  loi 


Starting  this  next  fall,  all  ninth-year  students  will 
be  required  to  take  English,  general  science,  world 
geography,  some  form  of  mathematics  and  a  fifth 
major  subject  related  to  their  course  of  study. 

For  students  in  the  academic  course,  the  filth  major 
might  be  a  foreign  language.  For  commercial  stu¬ 
dents,  it  would  be  a  subject  such  as  business  training 
or  merchandising.  And,  for  the  general  diploma  stu¬ 
dents,  it  would  be  industrial  arts,  home  economics  or 
a  similar  general  subject. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Unit  in  Curriculum  Development  and  Instruction,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  Bristow  and  Dorothy  Furman.  Bureau  of  Curriculum 
Research.  Publications  Office,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  no  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  I,  N.Y.  32pp.  Paper. 
15c.  (Prejmred  by  the  Bureau  for  use  of  its  staff  members, 
bulletin  answers  such  questions  as  “What  is  unit  teaching':^’ 
Others.  Lists  of  resources,  libraries,  pertinent  books,  audio- 
vi.sual,  bulletins.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  first  step  in  improving  education  is  to 

recognize  the  primary  goal  of  education,  “the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  individual,”  the  recent 
“Parliament  of  Science,”  meeting  in  Washington,  de¬ 
clared.  The  “parliament”  was  convened  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
help  American  scientists  focus  their  collective  atten¬ 
tion  on  national  issues  related  to  their  work. 

Since  one  of  the  big  questions  today  is  the  quality 
of  science  teaching  and  of  education  in  general,  part 
of  the  parliaments  summary  report  is  devoted  to 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  education. 

The  scientists,  noting  that  science  education  flourish¬ 
es  best  as  part  of  a  balanced  curriculum,  explained 
that  “the  teaching  of  science  should  give  due  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  nature  of  science  itself.  It  should  not  be 
just  a  collection  of  facts  ...  It  should  keep  alive  that 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  which  is  so 
necessary  for  all  intellectual  pursuits.” 

Turning  to  the  needs  of  education  in  general,  the 
scientists  said  that  the  two  basic  requirements  are 
adequate  teaching  salaries  and  public  recognition. 

“The  urgent  need  to  develop  fully  the  intellectual 
resources  of  our  Nation  requires  a  prompt  and  thor¬ 
ough  recognition  of  the  basic  importance  of  education 
in  our  society,”  the  summary  report  stated.  “We  must 
compensate  teachers  at  levels  which  reflect  the  degree 
to  which  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  depends  on  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  quality.” 

Turning  to  the  needs  of  science  education,  the 
parliament  rejected  any  notion  that  some  kind  of 
special  or  crash  program  is  needed  to  produce  more 
scientific  specialists  in  this  country. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  Society:  Readings,  by  Bernard  N.  Meltzer,  Harry 
R.  Doby  and  Phillip  M.  Smith.  Thomas  Crowell  Co.,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  498pp.  $3.25.  (A  text  making  available 
various  readings  in  the  science  of  sociology  to  an  understanding 
of  education  as  a  social  process.  Deals  fully  with  corttroversial 
issues  in  education  today.) 


FEDERAL  REGISTER 
Saturday,  April  5,  1958 
TITLE  26  -  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  1954 
Chapter  1— Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Subchapter  A-Incoinc  Tiuc 
[T.  D.  6291] 

Part  1— Income  Tax;  Taxable  Years 
Beginning  After  December  31,  1953 
ITEMIZED  deductions  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
CORPORATIONS 

§  1.162-5  Expenses  for  Education. 

(a)  Expenditures  made  by  a  taxpayer  for  his  educa¬ 
tion  are  deductible  if  they  are  for  education  (includ¬ 
ing  research  activities)  undertaken  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of: 

(1)  Maintaining  or  improving  skills  required  by 
the  taxpayer  in  his  employment  or  other  trade  or 
business,  or 

(2)  Meeting  the  express  requirements  of  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  employer,  or  tlie  requirements  of  applicable 
law  or  regulations,  imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  re¬ 
tention  by  the  taxpayer  of  his  salary,  status  or  em¬ 
ployment. 

Whether  or  not  education  is  of  the  type  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  uj)on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  of  each  case. 
If  it  is  customary  for  other  established  members  of  the 
taxpayer’s  trade  or  business  to  undertake  such  educa¬ 
tion,  the  taxpayer  will  ordinarily  be  considered  to  have 
undertaken  this  education  for  the  purpose  described 
in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  i^aragraph.  Expenditures 
for  education  of  the  type  described  in  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph  are  deductible  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (2)  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  for  the 
minimum  education  required  by  the  taxpayer’s  em¬ 
ployer,  or  by  applicable  law  or  regulations,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  to  the  retention  of  the  taxpayer’s  salary,  status, 
or  employment.  Expenditures  for  education  other  than 
those  so  required  may  be  deductible  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  if  the  education  meets 
the  qualifications  of  subparagraph  (1).  A  taxpayer  is 
considered  to  have  made  expenditures  for  education 
to  meet  the  express  requirements  of  his  employer  only 
if  the  requirement  is  imposed  primarily  for  a  bona  fide 
business  purpose  of  the  taxpayer’s  employer  and  not 
primarily  for  the  taxpayer’s  benefit.  Except  as  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  a  written  statement  from 
an  authorized  official  or  school  officer  to  the  effect  that 
the  education  was  required  as  a  condition  to  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  taxpayer’s  salary,  status,  or  employment 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Expenditures  made  by  a  taxpayer  for  his  edu¬ 
cation  are  not  deductible  if  they  are  for  education 
undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
new  position  or  substantial  advancement  in  position, 
or  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  general 
educational  aspirations  or  other  personal  purposes  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  fact  that  the  education  undertaken 
meets  express  requirements  for  the  new  position  or 
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substantial  advancement  in  position  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  indicating  that  the  education  is  under¬ 
taken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
position  or  advancement,  unless  such  education  is 
required  as  a  condition  to  the  retention  by  the  tax¬ 
payer  of  his  present  employment.  In  any  event,  if 
education  is  required  of  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  qualification  or  estab¬ 
lishment  in  his  intended  trade  or  business  or  specialty 
therein,  the  expense  of  such  education  is  personal  in 
natime  and  therefore  is  not  deductible. 

(c)  In  general,  a  taxpayer’s  expenditures  for  travel 
(including  travel  while  on  sabbatical  leave)  as  a  form 
of  education  shall  be  considered  as  primarily  personal 
in  nature  and  therefore  not  deductible. 

(d)  If  a  taxpayer  travels  away  from  home  primarily 
to  obtain  education  the  expenses  of  which  are  deduct¬ 
ible  under  this  section,  his  expenditures  for  travel, 
meals,  and  lodging  while  away  from  home  are  de¬ 
ductible.  However,  if  as  an  incident  of  such  trip  the 
taxpayer  engages  in  some  personal  activity  such  as 
sightseeing,  social  visiting  or  entertaining,  or  other  rec¬ 
reation,  the  portion  of  the  expenses  attributable  to 
such  personal  activity  constitutes  nondeductible  per¬ 
sonal  or  living  expenses  and  is  not  allowable  as  a 
deduction.  If  the  taxpayer’s  travel  away  from  home  is 
primarily  personal,  the  taxpayer’s  expenditures  for 
travel,  meals,  and  lodging  (other  than  meals  and 
lodging  during  the  time  spent  in  participating  in  de¬ 
ductible  educational  pursuits)  are  not  deductible. 
Whether  a  particular  trip  is  primarily  personal  or 
primarily  to  obtain  education  tne  expenses  of  which 
are  deductible  under  this  section  depends  upon  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case.  An  important 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
determination  is  the  relative  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  personal  activity  as  compared  with  the  time  devot¬ 
ed  to  educational  pursuits.  Expenses  in  the  nature  of 
commuters’  fares  are  not  deductible. 

( e )  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples: 

Example  (I).  A  is  employed  by  an  accounting  firm. 
In  order  to  become  a  certified  public  accountant  he 
takes  courses  in  accounting.  Since  the  education  was 
undertaken  prior  to  the  time  A  became  qualified  in  his 
chosen  profession  as  a  certified  public  accountant,  A’s 
expenditures  for  such  courses  and  expenses  for  any 
transportation,  meals,  and  lodging  while  away  from 
home  are  not  deductible. 

Example  (2).  B,  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine, 
takes  a  course  of  study  in  order  to  become  a  specialist 
in  pediatrics.  C,  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine, 
takes  a  2-week  course  reviewing  developments  in  sev¬ 
eral  specialized  fields,  including  pediatrics,  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  carrying  on  his  general  practice.  B’s  expenses 
are  not  deductible  because  the  course  of  study  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  a  specialty  within  his  trade  or  business. 
C’s  expenses  for  his  education  and  any  transportation, 
meals,  and  lodging  while  away  from  home  are  deduct¬ 
ible  because  they  were  undertaken  primarily  to  im¬ 
prove  skills  required  by  him  in  his  trade  or  business. 

Example  (3).  D  is  required  by  his  employer  ( or  by 
State  law)  either  to  read  a  list  of  books  or  to  take 
certain  courses  giving  six  hours  academic  credit  every 


two  years  in  order  to  retain  his  position  as  a  teacher. 
D  fulfills  the  requirement  by  taking  the  courses  and 
thereby  receives  an  automatic  increase  in  salary  in 
his  present  position  and  salary  schedule.  Also,  as  the 
result  of  taking  the  prescribed  courses,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  D  receives  a  master’s  degree  and  becomes 
automatically  eligible  for  an  additional  salary  increase. 
Since  D’s  purpose  in  taking  the  courses  was  primarily 
to  fulfill  the  educational  requirement  of  his  employer, 
his  expenses  for  such  education,  transportation,  meals, 
and  lodging  while  away  from  home  are  deductible. 

Example  (4).  The  facts  are  the  same  as  in  example 
(3)  except  that,  due  solely  to  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  D’s  employer  does  not  enforce  the  prescribed 
educational  requirements  in  that  other  teachers  who 
do  not  fulfill  those  requirements  are  retained  in  their 
positions.  D’s  expenses  are  nevertheless  deductible. 

Example  (5).  E,  a  high  school  teacher  of  physics, 
in  order  to  improve  skills  required  by  him  and  thus 
improve  his  effectiveness  as  such  a  teacher,  takes  sum¬ 
mer  school  courses  in  nuclear  physics  and  educational 
methods.  E’s  expenses  for  such  courses  are  deductible. 

Example  (6).  F  takes  summer  school  courses  in 
order  to  improve  skills  required  by  him  in  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher.  As  a  result  of  taking  such  courses 
F  receives  an  in-grade  increase  in  salary  in  his  present 
position  pursuant  to  a  salary  schedule  established  by 
the  school  system  for  which  he  works.  F’s  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  courses  are  deductible. 

Example  (7).  G,  a  graduate  student  at  a  university, 
plans  to  become  a  university  professor.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  regular  faculty  member,  G  must  obtain  a 
graduate  degree.  While  taking  the  required  graduate 
courses,  G  is  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  university. 
G’s  expenses  therefore  are  not  deductible  since  he  has 
not  completed  the  education  required  to  become 
qualified  as  a  regular  faculty  member  at  the  time  he 
takes  such  courses. 

Example  (8).  H,  a  self-employed  tax  consultant, 
decides  to  take  a  1-week  course  in  taxation,  which  is 
offered  in  City  X,  500  miles  away  from  his  home.  His 
primary  purpose  in  going  to  X  is  to  take  the  course, 
but  he  also  takes  a  side  trip  to  City  Y  (50  miles  from 
X)  for  one  day,  takes  a  sightseeing  trip  while  in  X, 
and  entertains  some  personal  friends.  H’s  transporta¬ 
tion  expenses  to  City  X  and  return  to  his  home  are 
deductible  but  his  transportation  expenses  to  City  Y 
are  not  deductible.  H’s  expenses  for  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ing  while  away  from  home  will  be  allocated  between 
his  educational  pursuits  and  his  personal  activities. 
Entirely  personal  expenses  such  as  sightseeing  and  en¬ 
tertaining  friends,  are  not  deductible  to  any  extent. 

Example  (9).  The  facts  are  the  same  as  in  example 
(8)  except  that  H’s  primary  purpose  in  going  to  City 
X  is  to  take  a  vacation.  This  purpose  is  indicated  by 
several  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  spends 
only  one  week  attending  the  tax  course  and  devotes 
five  weeks  entirely  to  personal  activities.  None  of  H’s 
transportation  expenses  are  deductible  and  his  ex¬ 
penses  for  meals  and  lodging  while  away  from  home 
are  not  deductible  to  the  extent  attributable  to  per¬ 
sonal  activities.  His  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging 
allocable  to  the  week  attending  the  tax  course  are, 
however,  deductible.  —  Reprinted  with  permission 
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•  Guidance 

Attitude  consistency  is  an  effective  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  classroom  guidance,  says 
David  L.  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  Psychological  Services 
in  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  public  schools,  reporting  in 
tlie  January  College  of  Education  Record. 

Those  closest  to  the  children— the  classroom  teacher, 
counselor  and  administrative  personnel— are  in  the  best 
position  to  serve  as  guidance  resources  if  given  ade¬ 
quate  consultant  service  by  the  school  psychologist 
and  other  guidance  personnel. 

He  lists  five  attitudes: 

1.  Unsolicited  Friendliness  —  The  child  receives 
love,  affection  and  support  at  all  times,  regardless  of 
the  reaction  of  the  child. 

2.  Active  Friendliness  —  Friendliness  is  shown  at 
all  times  on  the  part  of  the  adult.  It  is  to  be  actively 
presented  to  the  child  but  not  forced  on  him. 

3.  Passive  Friendliness  —  Friendliness  is  showni  at 
all  times  but  the  teacher  responds  with  warmth  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  child  requests  warmth.  If  the 
child  does  not  show  any  warmth,  the  teacher  likewise 
shows  acceptance,  but  no  affection. 

4.  Firm  l^dness  —  The  child  is  treated  very  firmly. 
Definite  limits  are  established  for  his  behavior  and 
are  rigidly  adhered  to  despite  the  reaction  of  the  child. 
Definite  tasks  of  a  scheduled  nature  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  attitude. 

5.  Matter-of-Fact  Attitude  —  The  realistic  approach 
to  all  acts  is  used  to  set  limits  and  particularly  enforce 
adherence  to  limits.  The  limits  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  child. 


•  The  Learner 

Should  Latin  be  kept  in  the  enrriculnm? 

Yes,  says  Dr.  William  R.  Ridington,  professor  of 
classics  at  Western  Maryland  College,  in  the  March 
Maryland  Teacher.  He  reports  that  a  statistical  survey 
of  L^tin  in  Maryland,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  U.S., 
revealed  an  increased  student  interest  in  the  language. 

Dr.  Ridington  lists  several  reasons  why  he  believes 
Latin  study  should  be  encouraged: 

1.  Modern  Latin  textbooks  give  students  a  broad 
introduction  to  various  phases  of  Graeco-Roman  civili¬ 
zation,  with  glances  at  the  fields  of  art,  history,  myth¬ 
ology,  English  vocabulary  and  Graeco-Roman  influ¬ 
ences  in  various  aspects  of  Western  culture.  It  is  this 
wide  range  of  introductions  to  aspects  of  the  Humani¬ 
ties  that  is  one  important  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  the  study  of  Latin. 

2.  It  teaches  students  to  think  of  words  in  terms 
of  their  root  meanings— the  frame  of  mind  that  looks 
at  words  with  their  Latin  roots  as  a  clue  to  their 
meaning  can  hardly  avoid  making  contributions  to 
understanding.  A  knowledge  of  the  root  meanings 
makes  it  possible  for  the  science  student  to  remember 
the  mass  of  technical  terms. 

3.  The  basic  English  vocabulary  is  composed  of 
63%  of  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin.  Technical 
vocabularies  run  even  higher. 


•  Science  Education 

"‘Revise  science  cnrricalnms  now,”  suggest 
science  teachers  at  a  recent  conference  at  Great  Neck. 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  The  increased  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  science  teaching  programs,  speakers 
pointed  out,  has  been  brought  about  by  Soviet  scien¬ 
tific  advancement. 

The  conference  adopted  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1.  Special  classes  for  exceptionally  gifted  children 
for  whom  the  pace  of  the  a\  erage  course  is  too  slow. 

2.  An  over-all  program  for  all  grades  to  replace  the 
present  system  of  uncoordinated  teaching. 

3.  More  time  for  teachers  to  work  in  the  laboratory 
with  students. 

4.  More  laboratory  and  less  classroom  work,  with 
the  necessary  improvement  in  equipment  and  better 
training  of  teachers. 

5.  Volunteer  citizens  committees,  eonsisting  of 
scientists  and  laymen,  to  create  community  interest 
and  provide  financial  support  for  more  ambitious  and 
more  expensive  programs. 

“There  has  never  been  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain 
support  for  better  science  teaehing  programs.” 

A  nationwide  survey  of  math-science  teach¬ 
ing  will  be  made  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education. 
1500  high  schools  will  be  included  in  the  study  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  provide  statistics  in  answer  to 
criticism  that  American  high  schools  have  fallen  down 
on  the  job  of  teaching  “hard”  subjects. 

Here  are  some  specific  questions: 

—  How  much  time  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  different 
topics  in  mathematics  and  science? 

—  Wnat  are  the  main  teaching  methods? 

—  How  heavy  is  the  teaching  load  of  science  and 
mathematics  instructors? 

—  How  are  science  and  mathematics  teachers  getting 
along  financially? 

—  How  many  more  teachers  will  be  needed  in  the  near 
future? 


i 


•  School  Plant 

The  way  to  ent  school  construction  costs 
has  been  found  by  school  officials  in  Massapequa, 
Long  Island  (N.Y.).  The  secret,  reports  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Lockhart,  superintendent  of  the  Massapequa  school 
system,  in  a  recent  issue  of  News  Service,  publication 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
is  in: 

1.  Using  wood  frame-brick  veneer  construction  in¬ 
stead  of  steel  framing  and  solid  masonry  walls. 

2.  Retiring  school  bonds  in  15  years  instead  of  30. 
This  has  meant  a  saving  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  school,  in  some  cases,  says  Dr.  Lockhart. 

“Ghildren  in  wood  frame-brick  schools  are  as  safe 
from  fire  as  those  in  steel  frame-solid  masonry  build¬ 
ings.  Human  safety  is  a  matter  of  exits,  rather  than 
materials  of  construction,”  he  pointed  out.  “Every 
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classroom  in  our  one-story  schools  has  its  own  outside 
door,  permitting  the  building  to  be  emptied  in  25 
seconds  or  less.” 

An  extra  safeguard  is  provided  by  heavy  timber 
beams  and  arches  used  in  gymnasiums  and  omer  open 
areas  of  the  wood  frame  schools.  In  case  of  fire, 
unprotected  steel  framing  would  buckle  and  fail 
structurally  long  before  heavy  timbers  would  collapse. 

In  spite  of  higher  insurance  rates  on  wood  frame- 
brick  veneer  schools,  Massepequa  officials  say  they’re 
still  way  ahead  dollar-wise  with  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction. 


•  Audio-Visual 


What  constitutes  good  TV  teaching?  The 

basic  requirement,  writes  Vernon  Bronson,  director  of 
radio  and  TV  education  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  is  the 
necessity  of  understanding  and  mastering  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  disciplines  of  good  TV  communication. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must  first  recognize 
TV  as  a  basically  new  and  different  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  be  willing  to  modify  some  established 
ideas  and  attitudes  regarding  educational  communi¬ 
cation. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  must  accept  the  idea  of  work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  in  an  area  that  has  been  heretofore 
rather  personal.  These  two  steps  are  the  most  difficult 
in  the  training  of  a  good  TV  teacher,  but  once  accom¬ 
plished  the  road  is  open  to  the  mastery  of  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  the  medium. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Bronson  concludes,  anyone 
who  masters  the  techniques  of  TV  teaching  will  be  a 
better  teacher  in  the  classroom  or  studio. 

Mr.  Bronson’s  excellent  article  appeared  in  the 
Febniary  High  School  Journal.  The  entire  issue  is 
devoted  to  “Television  in  the  Schools.” 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Experimental  studies  in  the  industrial  arts 
branch  of  education  have  helped  solve  some  of  the 
pressing  problems— in  both  content  and  method.  A 
report  in  the  March  Michigan  Education  Journal  gives 
the  results  of  recent  research  in  the  field. 

1.  Methods  and  Technics 

(a)  Very  limited  audio-visual  materials  found 
used  in  shop  classes. 

(b)  Textbooks  and  written  instructions,  used 
along  with  lectures  and  demonstrations,  aid 
students  in  faster  learning. 

(c)  Not  enough  attention  given  to  integrating 
various  areas  in  general  shop. 

2.  Design  Project  planning  and  design  should  be 
stressed  at  all  levels  of  instruction.  Few  teacher 
education  institutions  offer  enough  design  to  their 
industrial  arts  teachers. 

3.  Electricit>'  and  Radio  School  science  depart¬ 
ments  and  industrial  arts  departments  can  cooperate 
in  this  area  to  give  students  more  complete  training. 


4.  Plastics  Basic  methods  of  working  with  plastics 
can  be  taught  with  inexpensive  tools  and  materials. 

5.  Drawing  Students  are  more  interested  in  draw¬ 
ing  if  the  problem  has  a  direct  relationship  to  real-life 
expMjriences  and  is  something  that  he  can  understand 
and  see. 

6.  Woodworking  Less  than  fifty  wr  cent  of  items 
deemed  desirable  by  the  Forest  Proaucts  Laboratory 
(Madison,  Wis.)  have  been  included  in  school  wood¬ 
working  textbooks.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  teaching  of  technical  information  about  woods. 

7.  Auto  Mechanics  Surveys  show  that  the  public 
is  interested  in  the  teaching  of  automobile  mainte¬ 
nance  along  with  driver  education  to  senior  high 
school  students. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  V.S.  Will  be  in  grave  peril  if  it  devotes 
its  chief  educational  effort  to  the  training  of  technolo¬ 
gists  while  it  neglects  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard, 
warns  in  a  new  report  to  the  Harvard  trustees  and 
alumni. 

Granting  that  the  Nation  must  be  strong  in  basic 
and  applied  science  for  its  owm  protection.  Dr.  Pusey 
says  that  what  is  needed  is  “steady,  mahure  concern 
for  the  whole  of  education”  rather  than  a  “frenetic, 
concentrated  effort  to  produce  large  numbers  of 
scientists  and  engineers.” 

We  must  continue  to  “address  ourselves  with  equal 
diligence  to  the  social  sciences  and  to  the  humanities, 
for  these  disciplines  are  no  less  important  than  the 
natural  sciences  to  national  security  and  welfare.” 

The  threat  to  our  society  from  “mental  ills,  broken 
homes,  crime-ridden  cities,  imperfect  governments  and 
the  even  less  perfect  relationships  among  governments 
are  as  pressing  as  any,”  Dr.  Pusey  emphasized. 

What  can  we  do  to  meet  the  new  “troubled  concern 
about  education”? 

In  Dr.  Pusey ’s  judgment,  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
situation  is  not  “change  or  direction  or  new  emphasis,” 
but  “only  a  more  assiduous  application  to  our  more 
traditional  tasks,”  including  emphasis  on  quality  of 
scholastic  achievement.” 


SOVIET  EDUCATION 

have  naively  thought  that  the  secret 
of  sudden  Soviet  power  in  science  is  science  it¬ 
self.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
. . .  What  we  forget  at  our  peril  is  that  the  secret 
of  scientific  power  lies  not  with  the  facts,  but 
with  the  fertility  of  their  setting  in  the  principles 
and  perspectives  that  give  them  meaning,  and 
the  motivation  of  the  men  who  see  and  set  them 
in  order.” 

—  Glen  Olds 
March  Think, 

Publication  of  I.B.M.  Corp. 
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•  Panorama 


Washingtonf  D.  C.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  defined  the  word  “executive”  in  order  to  determine 
who  may  be  excluded  from  coverage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act:  No  one  may  be  considered  to 
be  an  executive  who  doesn’t  make  $80.00  a  week. 
Before  rising  labor  costs  and  inflation  it  considered 
anyone  who  made  $55  a  week  as  an  executive. 

Illinois  A  quietly  effective  program  on  the  part 
of  Antioch  Township  High  School  authorities  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  parents  in  getting  their  children  to  avoid  the 
sloppy  teen-age  dressing  habits  that  plague  the  Nation, 
has  paid  off.  Letters  sent  to  the  students’  homes  laid 
down  the  law  on  the  “Elvis”  haircut  and  motorcycle 
jackets  and  boots,  for  boys,  as  well  as  extreme  hairdos, 
blue  jeans,  levis  and  toreador  britches  for  girls.  An¬ 
tioch  administrators  believe  that  sloppy  dress  is  closely 
akin  to  sloppy  school  work  and  slovenly  thinking. 
Result:  Parents  cooperated  with  school  authorities  and 
Sloppy  Joe  and  Josie  are  seen  no  more. 

Wtassachusetts  Marlboro  High  School  and  the 
D.A.R.  locked  horns  recently  when  the  Marlboro 
candidate  for  the  D.A.R.’s  “Good  Citizenship  Award” 
was  disqualified  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  not  an 
American  citizen.  Use  Naujoks,  17,  a  senior  who  ranks 
high  academically,  was  selected  by  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  daughter  of  German  refugees.  Use  has 
attended  American  schools  for  several  years,  while  her 
parents  have  been  awaiting  their  citizenship  papers. 
The  Marlboro  School  Committee  retaliated  with 
throwing  the  award  out  of  the  Marlboro  system,  and 
excluded  the  D.A.R.  from  any  official  acts  of  the 
school  department.  The  ban,  the  school  committee 
pointed  out,  would  hold  “unless  and  until  the  situation 
is  rectified.”  Marlboro  immediately  awarded  Use  a 
medal  as  “the  good  citizen  of  Marlboro  High  School.” 
The  D.A.R.,  aware  of  the  unpleasant  publicity,  follow¬ 
ed  suit  hastily  with  a  special  citation  and  medal  for 
Use,  also. 

Niissouri  Speaking  in  Kansas  City,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  William  C.  Kvaraceus  did  some  plain  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  deliquency.  Pointing 
out  that  there  are  a  half-million  juvenile  delinquents 
in  the  U.S.  today,  and  that  the  number  would  be 
doubled  by  1962,  Kvaraceus  said  that  he  was  not 
optimistic  about  our  chances  of  solving  the  problem 
of  juvenile  deliquency.  The  rate  of  increase  is  about 
“3  to  4%  higher  than  the  rate  of  population  increase 
in  the  same  age  bracket.”  Don’t  blame  the  kids. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  result  of  adult  failings.” 

New  Yorh  Men  are  more  likely  to  stay  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  than  women.  Dr.  Harry  N. 
Rivlin,  dean  of  teacher  education  in  New  York  City’s 
municipal  colleges,  reveals  in  a  new  study.  In  a  1957 
sampling  of  1628  teachers  who  graduated  from  the 
municipal  colleges  in  1954,  the  study  found  that  23% 
of  the  women  had  left  teaching  to  become  full-time 
homemakers,  while  16%  of  the  men  had  left  the 
profession— and  half  of  these  entered  the  military 
services. 


iVeto  Classroom 
Material 


BtnujiNG  Good  Work  Habits  ...  six  filmstrips 
to  stimulate  elementaiy  school  children.  Includes 
filmstrips,  6  records  (12"  nonbreakable  vinylite, 
78  rpm,  2  sides)  with  teaching  guide.  Julie  Was 
Lost  (following  directions)  54  fr.;  Sandy  Got 
Stuck  (thinking  before  acting)  49  fr.;  Eddie 
Wasn’t  There  (concentration)  53  fr.;  Susie  Went 
Hunting  (neatness)  46  fr.;  Carol  Had  Problems 
(checking  work)  43  fr.;  Barrie  Didn’t  Report 
(perseverance)  53  fr.  From:  Text-Film  Dept., 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  Series:  $.51.  Each  filmstrip,  with  record,  $9.50. 

Handcraft  Classes  will  be  Fascinated  .  .  . 
by  Indian  Beadwork  by  Robert  Hofsinde.  This 
new  book  explains  how  to  construct  bead  loom 
and  how  to  work  out  attractive  bead  designs. 
Patterns  for  moccasins,  coin  purses,  etc.  Includes 
methods  for  working  out  original  designs.  From: 
Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Fourtli  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  122pp.  Ulus.  $2.50. 

Modern  Note  Learning  Game  ...  for  music 
students.  Notator,  the  Note  Educator,  teaches 
notation  through  multiple  sense  appeal.  Note  can 
be  manipulated  to  any  position  on  the  staff  by 
turn  of  pulley-knob.  From:  Peripole  Products,  Inc., 
2917  Ave.  R,  Brooklyn  29,  N.Y.  Model  for  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction,  $1.25.  Classroom  model,  $3.00. 

89  Plays  and  Pageants  for  every  occasion  .  .  . 
for  every  grade  level.  Creative  Plays  for  Every 
School  Month,  edited  by  Ruth  Birdsall.  Plays  can 
be  correlated  with  art,  music  and  social  studies; 
pageant-type  plays;  and  plays  that  can  be  used 
with  puppets.  Pointers  on  costuming,  play  pro¬ 
duction.  From:  Instructor  Teaching  Aids,  F.A. 
Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  CO,  Danville,  N.Y. 
Hard  bound  ed.,  $3.00.  Paper,  $2.25. 

Classes  in  Modern  American  Lit  .  .  .  creative 
writing,  will  find  Mid  Century  -  An  Anthology 
of  Distinguished  Contemporary  American  Short 
Stories,  edited  by  Orville  Prescott,  an  invaluable 
introduction  to  contemporaiy  short  story  tech¬ 
niques.  Book  contains  20  short  stories  by  such 
writers  as  Michener,  Stuart,  E.B,  White,  Shirley 
Jackson,  John  P.  Marquand,  others.  From:  Pocket 
Library,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  320pp.  Paper. 
35c. 

Careers  in  Science  ...  for  grades  7-9  in  filmstrip 
series.  Helps  students  to  choose  intelligently  their 
science  courses  in  senior  high  school.  Looking 
Ahead  to  Mathematics,  by  John  A.  Brown  and 
Donald  J.  Dessart;  Looking  Ahead  to  Physics,  ed. 
by  Louis  Weiss;  Looking  Ahead  to  Chemistry,  by 

{ohn  H.  Woodbum;  Looking  Ahead  to  Biology, 
ly  John  H.  Woodbum.  From:  Charles  Scribners 
Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Complete  series, 
with  teacher’s  guide,  $14.00.  Individual  strips, 
$4.00.  Teacher’s  Guide,  15c. 

CORRECTION  —  We  are  sorry  that  the  incorrect 
price  of  15c  was  given  for  All  Children  Have 
Gifts,  by  Anne  S.  Hoppock,  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International  (March  20  issue). 
The  correct  price  is  75c. 
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